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THAIMIUG PA^flNTf^ TO Di:yi:LOi> QUr<5TieHlNG CMTT^"!^^J!Mi 
A PROGI^A'I IBSCniPTIOrl 

I ntroduct ion 

The notlvatiou behind the development of moot school or currtculnn 
related parent tralninp. prograr^in is generally the desire to rnaxlnlze 
children abilltice to succcicJ in school and» thereafter, in tho greater 
society* The follo^'inf> la a description of the procedures enployed to train 
?texican-Atr.crican mothers to teach their first grade children certain skills. 
T?ic rationale for selection of the children's tarr^et behavior, that of question* 
asking in f.eneral and causal questloninjj i\\ particular, is orc^sented more 
extensively elsewhere (Hendorson and Garcia, 1972)* 

^^ile the eventual beneficiary (ve hopfi) of such parent p^o^;rans is 
the child, t'le imniediate tarp.cts are the ^iar^nto vn>o p:;y for \;hat they 
hope rill be benefit for their children v;ith their tl^'ie, hard vork, and, 
sowetlmes^ the relinquishing of older values, '^n a ncrsonal level, any 
prolonFied contact vith parents inevitably enr^.endero deep respect and 
affection for those vho knoMinf;ly forr,o nuch for the sakci of their children* 

On a more public level, current fashion deplores the depreciation of 
any people's values or nores ':yccpt perhaps chose of tbe middle-class. 
Thus, there are those y!io cn{^ap,e in parent training iTho maintain that 
''Society,** bcinj> rotten, should chanp.e and that the "natural** behaviors 
of parents and children should be left untanpered, Hoitever, as Helen J?ee 
(1970) has indicated, there are ways that are natural to some pii^oups which 
night be detrtncntal to academic development of their children* 

Those of us irho train parents can not cngap.c in self dr>luaions about 
not tamperlnej t;e nust acUtiov/lodso that ue arn, in fact, chanRinf, parents 
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and children, that t:c believe they \rould benefit by chavirtinp, in oone way. 
Any proteotntiona to the contrary nay be nodish but are useless , Irresoonslble, 
and even negligent* As Susan Cray cofjantly indicates in diocussia<> nbo 
ethics of intervention research (1071) j i;hile as cltl5i<?nr5 intorvontJon 
researchers mlfjit t?ish to change other social or ri^cQnonic institutions 
in our society, as professionals ue can nost truly and cautiously serve 
those v/ith whor. -^e interven by recopnizing the boundaries of owv conpetencles 
and accepting the responsibility incurred by thr^ir exercise. 

In planninj^ intervention traLnlnf, prop/iram designed to 5.ncrease a 
lou frequency behavior in any particular group of children, interveners 
risk generatinf culture conflict a lonp the trainees. In our case, i'7e 
clearly bolioved that children 'f\\o v^ore skillful quostio.i ackers ^'oald have 
greater control of their o^m learnlnp throupji the v^tg of an ad<'ltional 
tool V7ith T'^hich to obtain infor^^ation fvor^ their envlroniaent , Vet, the 
evidence, anecdotal and experHontal ("osenthal and /.innerman, in press), 
that younp. '!eKican-*Anorlcan children asked fe\;> if any, fpiestions nipht 
imply tluit quest inninp, v/as not a valued beha<rlor a:T^onfr ! 'exican-Aner leans • 
On tSic oti'.er hand, '•lcxlcan".\nerlcan parents have also expressed the hope 
that their children succu<;-J An school (Yoshino, et al, 196'^r i-lenderson, 
196')). 

Reallxlnp, that the ?oal behavior nip.ht prove undesirable to some and 
that certain trainlnp procedures (sucJi as th^ use of continf>cnt verbal 
praise) night be too foreign or unacceptable to others, v?e invited 30 
mothers of first p^raders attending a low socioecoaonic school to participate 
in our study. First > t^e explained our belir:jf in the inportancc of question- 
asking, in the developnent of a child's intellectual competence and hence 
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his school perforpance- Tb/in , stated our 1)ellfif In the crucial role 
a mother plays In her child's ability to profit fron school. Fln?Hlly, 
we discussed what procedures t;e would use during tha traininf^. pro^^ram. 

Reco]f;ni?.inp, that some of the procodurss ve presented aiv! nrMed th^ 
nothers to practice uith their children ni(>ht be veil knovm and used by 
thern. vhllc others nip.ht be too extreme or alien, ^^e explained tliis fron 
the beginning and asked the mothers to aid us In assfi^islng the effectiveness 
of the proccdurfis. ThuSj the cooperativfi nature of the propra^n, - ith ito 
potential mutual benefits, vas delineated*, the chil-lrcn would teach their 
mothers and t!ie researchers which procedures effectively facilitates^ their 
question asking; while they, in turn, x?ould learn to ask norc^ and nore 
difficult kinds of questions fron their riothers. The mothers vrould learn 
frovn the researchers vrhat intellectual sl-ill to teach their children pli^n 
certain procedures by •^hich to teach it. The re^^earchnrs vould learn from 
the mothers \;!iich procedures v/ere nost effective In training, chil-r^ron. 

evince a hip;li level queStion-ashinr'. on the >ivt of seven youn^^^sters 
living* In a small three roon house ni^;;ht readily orove overwhelminf* to 
even the nov.t willing and dedicated of parents (esoecialiy after a ten-hour 
day of workinp in the nines or washin^x and ironing clothes) , vre also stressed 
that our project f>oai would bo to help children ar^k r.ore questions v7hile 
reading or looking at story books vrith their inotherav Generalizing the 
behavior to other sottin'^.s was not to be connidered during tJiis phase of the 
program. 

The nothers were invited to Join a r^,rout> of four other ladies fron the 
sane ncighhorhood and train for five lessons lasting, about one to two hours 



In the morning, afternoon or evening*, rhnnever nost convenient for frhe 
mother. The meetings vere held at the University, in a trni.lor on the 
school p.rounds, or at ^ riother's hone. Those nothers meotinn outsiue their 
hones ucro transported to and from their homef; , and all received $1.50 
an hour to cover babyslttin;^, and other expenses incurred throuf>h partici- 
pation in the study. 
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PARUMT/CHILD TRAINING PROC.^A^'i ni:SCRlPTIOM OF PROCEDURi:S 

1. Lesson One: lutriractlng and Counting; 

II • Lesson Tuo : Pralsiaf>, 

III. E^SflOn Three: Conntino; Causal Questions 

IV, Lcsoon Four? 'Modeling Cnusal Questions 

V. Lesson Five: '^odelin?^ ami Praisinr^ Causal nuestio,')s 

VI • Leason Six; Urap-up and Generalization 
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The Traini ng rrop.tam 

The tralnlnfj prof^ran consisted of five formal v*5e3sicnf> durin'» trhich 
each trainee learned to; 

I, Discuss chllrlron's book with her child follovring a style of 
^tnothor-chiUV^ interaction modelod hy the trainfir. Count and 
record her child's questions during*, the interaction sessions t'ith 
her child, 

II, Use praise to reinforce her child's nuestion-askinr; durinf, these 
sessions. 

in. Differentiate between causal and non-causal questions, and count 
only causal questions T;htle pralsins^ all typos of queatJons, 
IV • Hodel causal questions for the child and co\int the mm^er of^ 
causal questions the child asks. 
V» Reinforce (nrai:^e) and rodel causal questions. 
Folloving each lesson the traine'i uas aUcd to ^rork at hone vrith her 
child f6r.'at least t^^> sessions of 10 ninutes:lduration each. The length 
of these sessions could v:^ry fron parent to parent;: hov/ever, each mother 
va5 asked to keep consta*it the initial lO^inlnuta period durinf^ vhich she 
counted her child's questional (:o pcrnit accurate ro/:ordinp. and t!ic construe-- 
tion of meanlnpful t^raphs. 
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LESSON ONE J Interacting and Counting 
!• General Objectives 

A* To Introduce the nothfir to the rational behind the study, \r\\ich isi 

1. That parents in the hone environn?.nt can and do subatantlally 
affect lioiy their children learn and yhat their children learn* 

2. Vhat question -askin^j is an inportant tool in learn'.np, 

3* That parents can teach their children to increase tho. frequency 

and ir>fluo.nce tha type of queotlons askcid* 
To acquaint the trainee with the overall objectives of the proo:rar\ 
\»hlch are ^ 

1. To apply prs*.la^5, culnp, and nodelin(> to toach her child to a«!: 
nore questions. 

2. To distinpulnh the ty^e of quijstions tV.o nothviir r^.sks (in tfii^: 
case, causal) and a^jlc, in turn, qu^.r;tiorio i.i that Cf'9t^in^")ry • 

II, Behavioral Objectives 

A, To loarA hO" to use a alriple hand counter to count her child ''i 

questions an^ kepp records of che number of question:? asked through- 
out hat v^ork t;lth b^jr child, 

h. To distinguish betv7<?.en questions an:^ non^questlons ^'hilc listening 
to tvro trainer role playing a mot'ier rind child dis'?cusslng a nook. 
During this role play> to count ';ith the 'mother'' nndel the nurber 
of questions the *'child'' riodol arAn, Her acore should be uithln 
tvo points of the count kept by the trainers • 

D. To play the role of a lAOthcr during a rother-^chlld int^iractlon 

session, count lnj> the nunber of question?? the "child'^ asks (?lother*s 
score should equr?l the observing trainer*s score + 2)* 

O 
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II, Materials and Settln^N 

A, Group size and physical setting* Each sesalon involved one to five 
tri^inecs working tfith tv^o or three tralni^rs. '^■ost of. the tralnin^^ 
took place In a classroom ^?ith a large table for vrtiole Rroup activities 
and areas for the saallor groups of tuo (one trainee and one trainer) 
or three (tvo trainees and one trainer). Training Has done in the 
hotncfl ol eone of the nothirs v?ho could not rieet as a group outside 
thciir hone* -^ith these, only chairs in a sonev;hat quiet place ^^er^ 
needed Cor the mother and trainer (s). 

B. Materials. 

1. A lar^e variety of children's books (see Appendix A). 

2. A hand counter for each trainee and trainr^r^ 

3. A record-keepinc booklet for each trainee containinr^ graph 
paper and rGcordin<; sheets to eaal le tie tion-readlnn trainee 
to keep a record of her child's progress (\ppend1x B), 

4 . ^.efreshtnents. 
Ill, Trainlnf> Procedure. 

A» Introduction to lessons* Throu^jhout the pro;»ran, one trainer uas 
responsible for presenting moyt of the naterlal and leading the dis- 
cussions* The first lessoa be^,.ii vith a discussion of the reasons 
for increasing the number of questions chll:lren as!c, encouranln? the 
raothers to contribute as many reasons as possible. The trainer 
explained x^hat vrould constitute the prop.rar. and V7hat procedures 
V70uld be followed furlnjj each lesson, say soMSthin'^ such as; 

^^The most inportant parts oy the proi^ran v'ill be 
• learnln(i to use rhat I'e call raodellnp, and relnf orcenont 

to help the children ask more questions of all types. 
You Villi learn to listen to the kinds of questions <?e 
^ (the staff) ask, and you will practice asking the saine 
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kinds of questions 

As I explained, to you befora, there vill be fivi^ 
fortcial lessons durlnff which neiBt as a crouo Tor 

about an ho\ir» Durinp. each lesson '7e will vcet arotmd 
this table and have punch and cooliies t'hile rre talk 
about Hnat xfct have done so far, iio*^ the sessions aro 
goinR at home, and vh/rt ve'lt do r:hat day. 

Then tv^^ of un 'iTlll demonstrate vrhat the next 
sessions r/lth your child should be llki?. After th^t you 
vill havo a chanjre to try it out here and t^^ll us v^hat you 
thltil: .ibout it. 

B. IdenMfyinr questions* The trainer defined what constltut^is questions* 
^* i 'Quc?8tioncj ar*2 *'hat you ack v-^hen you imnt to knov? something. 
All of us ask qaestinns when »*an,t to kao^' v?hat r:onet!iin3 If?; T?hy It 
li^, v;h^re it ls> or irhen It happens." The trainer then save four or 
five examples of tiuestlons. After the other trainers asked a fev 
3anple questicnci, the trainees uore encoura^^ed to ask at least one 
question. All the trainees uore praisod or othrarrrise comended 
for their oyaiaples. Special effort i?as rnadc to 'insure thac the 
verbalizations of the ro/e reticent trainees vero reinforced v^lth 
sniles, eye contacts and praise if these forms of attention uere 
pleaslnc^ to the ^ 

C» Counting Questions. 

1. Coun.ters. The ].ea'l train»>r next: introduced the counting of 
questions, 'iach participant received a slwlo plastic hand 
counter* After the mothers rardonly clicke^l their counters for 
a fc\/ nononts to accuston thetnselvey to the instrutuent, the 
trainer nodelei the natho'^s for (1) correctJ.y veadln'; the counter 
and (?) resotrinc', t!>e counter to xcro upon conpletlon of a session* 

2. Trainers nodel Ttodel no hher-^and -child intersection session. -Text, 
t»/o trainers role t^laycd a 10 nlnute rother-and-chtld inter- 
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action seoslon converalns naturally and spontaneously about the 

pictures In a story boo!;» Th'i lead trainer Indicated that the 

tvo trainers vrould dononatrate vhot the nother:jj should do with 

their oxm child durlnf> the first session including hlow to 

explain the activity and the counter to the child and explained 

specifically uhat each trainer »7ould do in her role, for examples 

''I'm p;oin<; to take the part of tho mother* First 
I'll explain to ry child that ue*ll be lookln?. at a 
book,, talklnr about the pictures or anythin*^ that 
interests !iin* 1*1.1 shot; bin hou the counter vnorks and 
tell hl'n thai: I'll bo counting; his <luestlons by press- 
ing the button ev^ry ti^e he asks a questicu. Then 
ve^ll talk about the book for 10 nl-titjtes/^ 

During the 10 miitutn session, the trainer taking the role of 

the nother; 

a. Tinnd the sessions for ten minutes 

b. Counted the child* s questions and marked it 
do\m in the record foli^ar at the end of the 
session. 

c. ?olnted things out in the pictures and every so 
of ton asked the child if he had any questions. 

d. Keep the Interaction floT/lng nri^ on topic as 
nattirally as possible. 

7he trainer ta'.tnfr the role of. the child ^ 
a. ''AS n^t overly cooperative at first, that is, the 
'.'child'^ nay act restless or distracted, thus nert^'it- 
In^, the Mother ' to r:odcl reinforcerent of attend- 
ing beliavlors on the cMJ.d's pnrt. 
b* A$iiid enough que^itionfv to give parent sufficient 
O practice in countiug questions. 
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c» Did not ask go nany quest io\i9 that the trainee 

Intorpreta anything lc,9s than a voluninoua number of 
questions on the part of her o*m child aa failure* 
The iijothnrs vere iniJtructed to use their counters to keep ^ run- 
ing total o<: the questions the *'chll<l'' trodel asked fron the out* 
set of the tnodellng sessions • A trainer not participating in 
the role-playinp, observed the interaction vlth the mothers and 
counted questions viti\ then* Tlie sound of the observer Va counter 
acted as a cue for the mothers to follo'T throuphout the role** 
playing sessions. 

Pollo\;ing the modeling sesoloris, the lead trainer asked for 
questions and coTrnnents fron the mothers and ??tressed that any 
questions or comonto they nififi*; ?^we "ould not only help other 
trainees vho mi^ht be too shy to ask, but would aid the trainers 
in presentin*^ a better and clearer program to other mothers- 
FolloTTing this discussion, the total count obtained by each 
trainee *ras checked* If a trainee vas havlno; difficulty count*- 
in'i questions s that is^ if hf?r count v?a8 three points above or 
belotr the count obtained by the trainers, tlie trainer included 
an add itional activlty^ in hor instruction. 

Trainees role-play. The trainer then indicated that the mother 
irould not; have a chance to practice* vhtit they hai Just seen 
dctnonstrated, The jjroup divided Into pairs '.^Ith one trainer 
joining each pair. From an assorttnent of about 50 books dis- 
played at a nearby table, the trainees selected at least two 
which they thought their child \TOuld enjoy and which they could 
use during their role -playing; ^^osslons. 
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First one of the trainees enacted the role of the mother, the 
other of the child, for one 10 minute interaction session* Theft 
tliey uould switch roles for a second 10 tilnute session. The 
mother fl<?,ure in each case v?as responsible for the four behaviors 
modeled by the mother model (mentioned in part C, 2, a-d). 
The trainor Joining each pain tevie^^ed the four behaviors for 
v/hich the mother T;as responsible, then prompted, praised or 
othen/ise reinforced (nodding in agreement, smiling, patting, or 
whatever) the trainees for each specific behavior v^hich they 
performed or approximated successfully • The trainer also counted 
along T;ith the ^mother'* since this was a confvtsing and difficult 
task at first. 

After each role-playinf* session, the trainer demonstrated the 
record keeping system modeled earlier by the trainers. This 
simplified recording method enables even non-readers to keep 
accurate records, re^iuLrin'^, only that the mother match the figure 
indicated on the co^jiitcr vith the same fip,ure appearing in a column 
of prittted consecutive numbers found in her record book (see 
Appendix E) . Circling the latter number accounted for th^ tally 
of questions durinf: a particular interaction. 
Upon completion of the role-playing sessions, the trainees and 
trainers returned to the round table for punch and cookies atid 
for a final (Jiscussion of the prof>ran. The lead trainer again 
requested that each mother conduct t<;o 10 minute interaction 
sessions rlth her child before the next trainin<> session, reitera- 
ting the need for keeping the duration of the sessions constant 
^ and for entering, the count in her record folder. The trainer 
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Indicated that If both the mother and child v;lshed to continue 
the session beyond 10 r;inutes this was certainly pornlsslble, 
provided the mother either stopped counting after 10 ninutes 
or stopped the session for a moment and mrked down the total 
numbsr of questions the child had asked during those first 10 
minutes* 

IV, Additional Activity for Question Counting. 

If a nother failed to get a count TTlthln t»70 points of the trainer's 
she was invited to he the unpaired fifth trainee t/ho v?orked vlth a trainer 
instead of another trainee • Through a cusual conversation \;lth the 
nother about the node] Inf^ session, the trainer attcnpted to ascertain 
whether the tJiscrepancy in the counting, could he attributed to lack of 
concentration on the pother's part, to lack of understanding of her 
taskj or to the inability to distinculsh betv;een questions rind non*- 
questions • 

In all cases the trincr took the role of th$ mother first, '^hen the 

problem stenr;ed from lack of concentration and task understanding?, the 

trainer reviewed the five thin23 a riother must do and gave specific 

sucgestions on hov? to attend to questions and r;han to press the counter, 

e. f^., • ' • • 

'It's very eary to p.et confuocd ^/hen counting 
questions, especially the first fet; tiroes you do it. 
iJhen v;e first started counting, ve used to p:et go 
involved in the book and conversation that ve^d for- 
get to count. So t'e decided to force our-selves to 
listen especially carefully for the wrds which told 
us the child vras colno, to ask a question, ^rords like 
\'hy, »;hat^ who. iihen, hovr, vhere and hou come. 

tfe df^cidfid that it Was best to count the queeitions 
imedlately, as soon as ve heard the vord beginning the 
question. That way ve di-^.n't ^^ot as confused tryln<^ to 
O rei.ietrber whether vre counted the question as the child 
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started aokinp. It, after he's asked it or afert v;e 
had answered the questiotil So Just remind yourself 
to press that button as doon as you hear that lt*s 
a question, OK?'' 

In addltlort to follovring these prcedures, ^♦Ith the raothers whose 
difficulty stdnmed from an Inability to distinguish between questions 
and non-qiiestlcn dtatetnents, thd ttdiner also netictilously and clearly 
labeled most of the coitinertts dh^ utt6ted to the mother during the first 
interaction session a^ belnp, either d question or not* 
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LESSON TMOi Learning to Praise a Child's Question-Asking 
1. General Objectives 

A, To Increase the mother's awareness and understanding of verbal praise 
and its effectd. 

B. To increase the frequency vlth i/hich the uiother praises her child's 
question-askinfi. 

II. Behavioral 0':)jectlves 

Ai The mother v'lll report verbally t/hat occurred during the tvo home 
sessions with her child. 

B. She vrill learning to graphs accurately drauinf* a graph of the results 
of the first tV70 sessions with her child, 

C, She will give at least one example of verbal praise during the 
discussion on praise, 

D» She will watch and later Imitate the trainer Hiodelln? a nother prais- 
ing all the questions asked by the ''child" model during the demon- 
stration mother /child interaction session;?* 

E» During her oim role-playing session, she trill count all of the ques- 
tions the '^child' trainee asks. Ucr count should equal that of the 
trailer (s) + 2* 

F. During that same rcle-f.layim?, session she tdll praise at least 50% 
of the questions the '^chikV' askc. 

III. Materials and Settinjr^s 

A. Physical setting and group size. Sane as Lesson One, 

B. Hater ials 

1, Apnroxtr^ately children book«. 

2, Uefreshnents 

3, Each trainee brin(»s the counter and record folder received 




during the first lesson. 
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4» Counters for the trainers to use, 

5. Graph paper to demonstrate Rraphinp,. 

6. Mineographed copies of exariples of praise (Appendix CO 
Training Procedure* 

A» Review of previous lession* After a brief varra*up conversation with 
the nother(s), the trainer ask<^d about the results of the sessions 
each mother had with her child since the first lesson. An exatnlna*- 
tion of the record folder vjith the nother enabled the trainers to pro- 
vide corrective feedback to the raothers v;hilG assessing the effective- 
nexx of Lesson One. The predominant difficulties encountered included 
the use of the counter, the tining of the sessions , and the record- 
ing of data in the folders* In general, these difficulties v/ere 
quickly surnounted and elitninated* 

B. Graphing. Graphing uas presented as useful in providing a quick 
picture of the progress a chil(^ x;as making in learning to do some- 
thing. Employing the hypothetical results of tv;o mother/child 
interaction sessions, the trainer then drcv; a graph on a chalk board 
or a sample folf^er containing large grid graph paper. Each trainee 
drct; a graph in her ovm record folder, uoing the results of her first 
tno sessions vith her child. A trainer checked the work of every 
trainee* 

C, Presenting reinforcement, particularly praise. 

1. Discussion. The technical labels cuer> and reinforcement were 
avoided in favor of 'telling children T^hat to do*' for cuing and 
"ret^arding'^ 'Helping children to get plesant results", *'prais- 
ing", etc*> for r;5infrocing. 

A series of questions introduced the subject of reinforce- 
ment and the conscious u.ie of pr^iiso. First the participants 
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discussed vhy children might bchav^ as they do and iiot; nothers 

could help them behave in certain ways* For example; 

^H^e hav^ been talkinp; about hot? your girl or 
boy does a certain thin?, that is, hot; mny quastiont? 
hfe or she ashfi under certain conditions ♦ Mo\7| 're*ve 
decided already that asking questions is ir^port?jnt 
and that vmht the children to ask r.ore questions*.. 
So, hoiT do get then to ask us more questions? For; 
do we get children to do anything? 

During the ensuing discussion the mothers were cncouraf»ed to 

provide examples of connon behaviors »/hich are influence by cues 

and reinforcene?it ; 

^'Sometlnes ue can get children to do things just 
by askini; then to do it^ For exanple, ^^e can ask them 
to sit dovni;, to be quiet > to feed the dop> or x^ash the 
dishes. Children generally v?ill do irhat their parents 
tell then to do, (Trainoo^s provide examples*) 

Children '/ill do v;hat they are able to do because 
they )5et agreeable or pleasurable results such as the 
parents attention* For example^ a child vill make noise 
in order to ?et his/her tiocher to attend to hln/her even 
if she does so by shouting or scoldln'^: sone children 
vill clean their rooms, the yard or even be kind to their 
brothers and sisters for permission to visit a friend or 
for a trip to the zoo, for a father's praise or a nother's 
huf5» These are all pleasant conse^juences v?hlch influence 
the child's behaviors ► 

K^urinfi the discussion, the trainer encouraged the laothere to 
contribute examples of (1) behaviors »,;hlch nost six or seven year 
old children could perform (to decionstrate hou motivation alone will 
result in the desired behavior) and (2) more complex behaviors 
v;hich a first fjradcr would be unlikely to perform (to indicate that 
some behaviors require training and shapin;; before the chll^' can 
perform them adequately) i 

IsTtenever this subject arose, it vras stressed that nhll'j punish- 
ment does uork vlth many behaviors and might be necessary with such 
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actions such as a child severly hurting himself or another • The use 
of punlshraent vaa outside the preview of this training program and 
vould Interfere trlth present training objectives. 
After the discussion of telnf orcetntn, duing^ and punishment using 
the examples provided by the nothers, the group considered the proce- 
dures which each mother could use during a nother/chlld interaction 
session to pet her child to ask more questions about cthe book. The 
use of praise to increase question*-askinp; \;as approached uith a 
definition of praise (e.g. Praise la a statement of favorable 
opinion or judgement. Praising is saying somehovr or other that 
you like soit^ethlng or someoneii«)« Ke also discussed: 

ia. Hot; vrc feel vrhen v;e tt^ceive praisej e. g-, for a job well 

done, for a particular hair style, a dress i a certain dish 

prepared, etc. 

b. The effect praise had on these behaviors: v;e remembered the 
praise and worked very hard next tine in order to do a good 
job, »re VJore the dress or hair style more often and cooked 
the popular dish more frequently, and so forth. 

c. Examples '/hich the trainees could recall of the effect of 
praise had on some behavior of their children. 

The discussion then focused upon th=^ goal of increasing 
the children's question asking, 

^That vre vant to do now is to help the children ask us nore 
questions v?hen ve sit dovm vrith then for a lesson t/lth a book, 
We t'ill try to do this by doing several things: 
First, we tell them to ask us questions as t;e leaf through 
^ thfi book. 

ERIC 
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Seconds ^re let them know that every question they ask pleases 

us by praising them specifically for every question tliey ask. 

Here are some examples of praise vhich ni^ht be helpful* 

The trainer dlestributed a copy of possible praise cements 

(Appendix C) uhich the mothers night use to further clarify their 

concept of praise as v/ell as to ninirizc the tasks dettianded of the 

nother during the trainee rol playinp sessions. After reading: and 

revieijlng each exa^iple ^dth the traine'3s» the trainer continued: 

'We hava already said that we can help kids ask 
more questions by telling then to ask us que^stions 
and by praising, them when they do ask questions. The 
third thinp is sonethin^ most of us do alnost as as 
a reflex> nanely ansv/ering the child's questions. 
Not;,, once children start asking questions they cone 
up with some beauties vhich ire can't nossibly begin 
to answer unless we're advanced nuclear physicists or 
some such thlnf'. It^s perfectly alrl^tht to say to 
the child, don^t kno*7 the anstrer, but that's a 
very f>>ood question. ^?e'll have to look for the 
an3\rer in a book or naybe '^o to th'^ library for the 
anstrer* . .01' perhaps ask soneone else viho might Unov;»" 

Ilany kl^s learn early In life to bo. ashamed of 
not havlnr^ all the answers and therefore don t ask 
any nuestions because a:ikin^ questions shows that 
youlif'n dumb. If you sho*' hiu or her th^t: you^r^ 
not ashamed to say "I don't know/' then asking 
questions night cone nore easily... 

So now «^e have three things tr© can do to 
help children ask nore questions. First, we tell 
them to ask us questions • Second, w? praise their 
questions. Thirdvwe ansijer their questions. 

The fourth thing we can do is set un the 
situation by saying certain things or askin*: then 
questions that vill cause then to ask us a question, 
'fe'll donontrate this ri'jht now during a nothar and child 
role-playing session... 

1. Role playing by trainers. Hefore the session began*'the 

trainer remlndet? the mothers to count the questions the *'child'' 

asked as well as to pay close attention to the four pertinent 
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behavlots nodded by the *^mothcr" tnodel* As in the first lesson, 
a non-role-playinp trainer counted alon?> !;lth the inother3, 
providing? an additional cue for then to folloir. 
During the tole-playlng session, the 'mother" nodel: 
a. Timed the session for 10 ninutes 

b* Counted all of the ''Child ^s'* questions and indicated that 
the total uhould be entered in the record folder at the end 
of the session. 

c. Asked the child for questions at least. :every Other page if 
failed to ask qusstions consistently* 

d. If the child asked IIO questions or practically none, the 
trainer would ''set up" a question, flet U^J 

Mother - Asks a difficult qxtesttont 

C:\lld Fails to reapons irltli the onswer* 

•'other - Indicates she knovrs the ansrrer and will Share it' 

If the child asks a question. 
Child - Asks question* 
Mother - Praises question. 

e. Praised all the questions T/hich the child asked. 
Hxanple 1: 

Kother: -rhy is the truck balanced at tlie edge of that cliff? 
Cliild: (Shrut»r;s shoulders or othenyise indicates that he 

does not know the ansirer.) 
ilother: I hnov w)iy. (Pciuse. If child docs not ans^?cr with 

a question J toother continues?) If you ask nie, I'll 

tell you. . . 



Example 2: 

Itothers VJhat Is the bird who lays square o.j^gs called? 
Child? Bird? 

M.other? She's a bird all ri^ht, and she's also called 

something else. If you ask me, 1*11 tell you what 
it's called 4 

Childt uniat's it called? 

Mother: Good! You asked that question very veil* That 
bird is called a glllyrialoo, • . 

The tiainer playing the role of the child: 

a» Asked no questions at the be^inninR of the dononstration 
session, thus perimittinc the "mother" to model question 
set ups at least five or six times, 

b» Acted somev?hat restless or distracted, glvinp, the '^mother'* 
the opportunity to model reinfrocenent of attending behaviors 
v;ith prasies, smiles, pats on the back, and so forth, 

c. Asked enought questions during the last portion of the inter- 
action session to afford the trainee ample practice count- 
ing questions, 

Follov;lng the role playing by the trainers, the participants 
discussed any questions voiceci by the mothers as well as reviewed 
the counting kept by each trainee. Then, as in Lesson One, 
they divided into with one trainer Joining each pair. 

Role-playing by trainees. Using new books selected from the 
book assortment available, each trainee took turns playing the 
role of the mother and of the child in the 10 minute practice 
mother/child sessions. As in the previous lesson, the trainer 
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revle-^ed the tn.9k demands for each role, then prompted, praised 
and otherv;lse reinforced whenever necessary. 

Learning to praise questions specifically appeared to he 
an exceedingly alien task for many of the mothers* It thus 
became nec^esanry to sit besle the ^'mother'* and prompt her to 
ptaise questions vkehever she failed to do so. 

After these practice sessions, the participants discussed 
the methdd for entering the counting results in their record 
folders, revlev;ed the lesson, and received the assignment of 
v;ork t^ith each child for two 10 ninuto sessions during »7hlch the 
mother vjould count and praise questions* 



LESSON TRRBE; Counting Caueal Questions 

I. General Objectives 

A. To increase the mother's a'.^areneas and undcrstandlnf^ of the dis- 
tinction bett-reen causal and noncausal questions. 

B* To increase the wother's awareness of the importance of causal 
questions* 

II. Behavioral Objectives 

A. The mother will verbally report what occurred durlnp the tx^o home 

Sessions vrith her child. 
B She v;ill extend her child's quest ion-askin? graph to include the 

two praise sessions. 
C» During a discussion on' types of questions, she v;lll Rive at least one 

example of a causal question. 

D. She will watch and later imitate the trainer modeling praising of 
all questions and counting of only the causal questions asked by 
the ' child' nodel durinp; the demonstration mother/child interectoji'* 
sessions » 

E, The trainer will count all causal and no noncausal questions asked 
by the 'child during this denonstration mother/child interaction 
session, 

F, Durinj?. her own role playlns session, she v;ill count only causal 
questions asked by the '•child.'* The count should equal that of the 
trainer's + 2» 

G. ...» she v;ill praise at least 50% of all of the questions the "child* 
asks. 
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III. i^aterlald and Settings 

A. Phyaical setting and group alze 

Same aa Lesson One 
E. Materials 

Sam6 as Lesson T\;o 
IV. Tralttln?: Procedure 

A. Review of previous le5;*^on 

After refreshit^^^nts and a brief wartn-up conversation, the 
trainer reviewed the previous lesson reRoriing the inportance of 
questions, and the function of praise. The partlcl^jants then 'iis^ 
cussed their experience v7ith their children durin? the interaction 
sessions vhlch included praise and extended the graphs begun the 
previous lesson to include the eounns obtained during these sessions. 

B. Identifying causal questions 

The focus of Lesson Three vms identified as counting causal 
questions » which v:ere defined as questions which be?;in with 'T/hy/' 
"i!ou Come, ' ''Porquej ' Coiro es que»^' and "Para que. ' After providing 
exa&^ples of each kind of causal question, the trainer aokfid the 
participants to hazard <>uossed as to why causal questions v;ere 
selected for npeclal development. The points covered included? 
1. That all kinds of questions were considered important. 
2» That selecting one cate!?ory of question i7ould bepin to teach the 
child, to distinguish among different ly^es of questions* 
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3. That causal questions appear to be v.ore lUfflcult for children 
to ask* Several studies had Bhom that sone children have 
difficulty sporktareously liritatlnp, that kind of question^ there- 
fore direct teaching of Itoltatlon of caudal queatlonQ might be 
the solution, 

4» Causal questions reveal t?ore complex and different kinds of 

information about the environment and lead to greater awareness 
of causal relationships. 
After discussing these points, the trainer provided some nore exatnnles 
of causal questions, and then asked the participants for exanplea. 
Once each trainee had given at least one causal question^ the trainer 
sumnarized the discussion an^ enumerated the ifisk demands for the mother 
and child in the mother/child Interaction session, 
C, Trainers Role Play 

During the demonstration role playlnf' session, the '^mother^' modeled: 
!• TlmlnB the session for tan minutes # 

2* Informlncj the child that only certain types of questions voul<l 
be counted . 

3. Counting only the causal questions all and only causal quest, ona 
asked by the "child and indicciting at the end of the session 
that the total should be entered in the record folder* 

4* Asking the child for quef^tlons at least every other page if he 
failed to ask ary questions consistently. 

5, ^'Settlus up questions ' if the child asked HO questions or 
practically none. 
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6, Pralalnp; all of the questions aakel by the child. 

The trainer taking the role of the child played It as described 

in Lesson Tiro, IV, C, 2. 

D. Role Playing by trainoes 

The procedures follov;ed after the trainer's role playin^i: was ident- 
ical to that of Lesson Two. A brief di^icussion and review follov»ed 
their session, succeeded in turn by the practice sessions by the 
mothers. The accorapanylng tjilner had to be particularly alert 
at this juncture to Insure that the mothers clearly distinguished 
between causal and noncausal questions and counted only the former. 

After tha mothers^ practice sessions, any questions voiced were 
discussed, the lesson was reviewed, and the mothers were ap;ain re- 
minded to work with eacli child for two ten idnute sessions during 
which the mothers were to praise all but count onlv causal questions. 
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LESSOU FOUR: Hodelln?, Causa). .Juestlons 
I- General Cbj^^ctlves 

At To increase the nother^s un*:erst8nfUn<^ of the nature o5 tnodollnc 
effects. 

To Increase her a^»areness of the Ir oortauce of r>odclinfr questions 

v?ith respect to the child's learnin^^ to afik <^iffcrent types of 

questions » 
II, lehavioral Objectives 

A, The trainee \rlll verbally reoort vhat occurred during t'le two ho^-^e 

sessions T/ith her chili. 
D, She \7ill be5in a :^eparate ?raph entry denictin'^ her child *s progress 

:.»ith causal questions, 

C, She v/lll vatch and later irnitate a trainer praisin^ all questions 
and modelinp only causal questions, ^he 'Till count onlv the ciusal 
questions the child as^cs duritip t'^e *ienonstration nother /child 
interaction sessions, 

D, Purine her oi/n practice r.iother/child aessionj sh^ uill count only 
the causal questions ashed by the child. ' !*er total should equal 
that of the trainer + 2, 

,,,, she \»ill praise at least of all the auestions the chlL^. 
asks • 

P, , . . 9 she t;111 tocel orl^' cau sal questions. 
Ill, .'!aterial3 and Settlni>s 

Ssr e as in Lesson Tx70 
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Training Procedure 

A, Review of the previous lesson, 

3, After the usual refreshments and conversation and reviev; of the 
previous lesson the trainer asked the nothers to relate their ex- 
periences vlth counting causal questions. Since these aea^itons 
with the child focused on a new type of behavior, the mothers 
entered the most recent data on the same p.raph user^ previously 
but were instructed not to connect these last entries t'lth the 
previous ones since the data represented different information, 

C. Introducing Node] inr 

Fron the discussion of the counting of causal questions, the 
trainer proceded to restate the belief in the lir^portanco of aakin? 
questions, causal ones In particular. She summed up by stating the 
goal for the remainder of the tralnlnp program: to Increase the 
number of causal quest lent* each child asks. 

The trainees were then asked to su^pest vraya in xrhich a child 
could be helped to ask nore causal questions. Of particular in- 
terest, of courstt, V7ere any su^if^estions vhlch even renotely resembled 
cuing or raodellnp:. Any mother \jho cane up vith either of these 
V7as highly praised and her sup^^^estlon was used as a natural lead 
into a description of modeling and Its uses in teachinf; children 
complex behaviors. 

After the introduction and definition of the term modeling > the 
trainer related examples of ho\» modeling Influences the behavior 
of children, then encouraired the mothers to follow hor model and 
relate any examples v^hich they cared to share. 
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At the end of this discussion, the trainer suior.arize<l the points 
covered, maklnp, certain t!iat ^.^ch trainee wa.g comended for any 
contribution to the conversation. She then indicated ho'.: Tncdclins 
v;culd bo used to help children ask trore caufsal questions^ i.e., 
through the mother's asking only causal questions during the mother/ 
child interaction sesf;ions. 
Role Playinp by the Trainers 

Before the dejionytration session, the trainer identified the 
behaviors of the 'mot'ier 'nodel upon v^hich the trainees v;ere to 
focus their attention; 

'iJe're interestel in fretting the ''child" to ask 
nore "Why'' and ' Mow cone'* questions j so tre'll tf.ll 
him this and say sor^ethinf^ like, "Do you renenher last 
tit^ie we looked at a book together that I counted only 
some of your questions? Thifj tine I'n still interest- 
ed In tisose sane kind of questlonfJt but no*; I'm poinp? 
to be askin;> you the Vind of question i'*ri lire you to 
ask me. If you listen to my ouestlons^ you can learn 
to ask the kind of questions I'm countin^^. 

After I tell him this, 1 have to be i?IX ^a£ef jjl 
that 1 ask only "Phy* and ' I!ov coiie'' queutlons hec^ause 
othett^lse I'll nix hln up, 

It*s very easv and natural to start askinp other 
kinds of questions, especially the first fetr tines you 
try It. So vyhat we found helped us was to take the book 
before t^e p^et together with the child and look throup,h 
it^ and think of at least one * !/hy'' or ''Vov cone" 
question for every picture, then it von*t be as easy for 
the tfronp kind of question to i>op out. 

Notice now what we'll be dolnj* in this denonstratlon 
session. The mother vrill (I) still be tinlng the session 
for 10 ninutcsj (2) she'll tell the child that only cer- 
tain types of questions will be counted: (3) sheMl 
count all and only causal questions asked by the child 
and enter the total In the record folder at the end of 
the session: (A) if the child doesn't ask questions 
consistently, she'll (4) asU hitn for questions at least 
every other pa^e or (5) ''eet-uo'* questions as we demon- 
strated last tine? (6) she vlll praise all the questions 
the child asks; and nost important of all, (7) shcMl ask 
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only ' Why and ' Hov? cone'^ questions to tnodel the kind 
of questions we want him to learn, 

The trainer takli\g the role of the child played It as described 
in Lesson T^ro, IV, C, 2. The *'chlld^ was partlciilarly taciturn 
during this lesson to permit the '^mother ' to amply demonstrate 
setting-up only '^yi\iy^* and 'Hou come" questions* 

Since the demands upon the mothers was especially confusing at 
this point 5 most groups had demonstration sessions that spent 10 
minutes to enable the trainees to focus on the nodeling of causal 
questions, 10 more minutes demonstrating the settlrt^-up of ques- 
tions, 10 minutes more dcmonstratlnf; the entire interplay of skills 
Role Playing by Trainees 

The procedures follot/ed in thif? nart of the lesson differed 
from those of the previous lesson. Instead- of. moving directly 
from the discussion f^nd review of the demonstration sessions to 
the trainees practice sessions, the trainees selected new books 
and sat down with a trainer who modeled asklns causal questions 
with the first few pictures in the book, then encoura(>ed the 
mothers to {generate at least one causal question each per page. 

After this practice at f:eneratlnf. causal ouestlons, the mothers 
took turns at playing both roles. Again, the length of the 
sessions remained at the discretion of the trainer, who prolonged 
any session until the trainees appeared to have mastered the 
skills involved* 

At the end of the practice sessions, the mothers were all 
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con<>ratulatedt.for nasterin?? sone of ths most difficult conblnatlons 
of skills fco be dcTj^anded in the entire tralnin^: prop:ram. The lesson 
v;as revlo^'ed and the pothers wore reminded to work tdth each child 
for at least t^/o 10 ninute sessions during vhlch she would nodel 
only causal questions* 
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LSSSOtl FIVE: Training, 'lotliers to Ptaisc anH Continue Modellnc^ Causal 
Questions • 
I* General Objectives 

A. To famlliariase notliers v;ith the advantages of combining modeling, 
with praise as a teachinp, metliod which Is tuore potent than either 
method separately* 

B. To Increase the frequency irlth irlch the mother nodels and praises 
causal quesions. 

II, Behavioral Objectives 

A. The nH)ther will graph the results of the trro home sessions with her 
child subsequent to Lesson Four. 

B. Each mother *7ill watch and later imitate the techniques of nodeling 
and praisinj; causal questions modeled by a trainer durin<5 the denon- 
stration mother/child interaction session. 

C. Durin<> her otm role-playing session the mother \7ill count all causal 
questions fron the child trainee (her oount should equal that of the 
trainer +2). 

D. During her ovn role-playlns session, the nothor will praisft at least 
50% of the questions fr.om the 'child" trainee. 

The nothor will continue to use a variety of praise t'hen reinforcing 
qjjestions. 

P. During her own role-playin<> session, the mother will nodcl at least 
ien causal questions. 

III, llaterlals and Setting. 

A* physical sotting snd group siae. Sane as Lesson One 
&• lister laid 

1* Numbers 2, 3, 4, an-j 6 of Lesson One 
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IV, Traininc', PirocGdnrcs 

A. Review of Previous Lesson 

This reviev7 session consisted of three parts. First, the mothers 
were asked If they had aay cotiinents or questions regarding t*rhat had 
been presented during Lesson Four or what had transpired durinc» the 
hone sessions subsequent to that lesaori. Such discussion t?aa strontjly 
solicited for establishing ranoort, for revlov;lng ,previouf>ly presented 
material, and for providlnj> the trainers vit>i the opportu*^ "".y to 
reinforce the wothers for verballclnK their learning. 

Second, the mothers vjere asked to record the data fron their 
last tuo hone sessions. If they had already entered the data on 
their graphs prior to the lesson, t!ie nothers had a trainer check the 
entries for accuracy. At this tine, the trainers vere careful to 
alleviate any apprehension a mother rl^^ht ffiol about her child's 
proj>ress if his data failed to shoxt nuch inprovcment. The nost 
anxiety-reducing cotmnent atjpearod to be the explanation that the 
child i;as possibly still learning hoir to aslt causal qu^istlons, and 
that while modeling \;ould help him learn to ask this kind of 
questions f it probably would not increase the number asked until the 
mother stopped pralsinr> all types of questions and praised only 
causal ones, which was to be the combination of activities to be 
presented during this fifth le3£:on» 

This discussion of the function of nodellnf, lead to the third 
phase of the revletf, namely, the summation of the Lesson Four 
presentation on nodelinp,. During this part of Lesson Five the 
cor(ments nade by sono of the trainees indicated that tfiey had 
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forgot ten the distinction bcf.Teen causal and non-causal questions, 
Uhen this occurred, the trainer consciously included n.iny more 
examples of the t^70 types of questions throuRhout the lesson and 
stressed xrhich xrere acceptable and v;hich t;ere not. Prior to the 
trainee^s practice S3ssion(3), the trainer aJso repeated the causal 
question generatinr; activity presented dnrln'^ Lesson Four, IV^ D, 
Praising and modellnf; causal question. The trainer stated again the 
goal of (getting children to ask causal questions and asked for 
techniques to use to reach that foal. After a brief mention of 
nodeling> the conversation focused unon the effect of praise, 
covering ajjin the points presented In Lesson Tvto, IV, G. 

The participants concluded that cuing, nodellng, and praising 
would be used to increase the number of causal questions the children 
asked, Since the mothers had already learned to praise all ques- 
tions, they did not need to mertorlze or co^^posc praise conments t?ith 
vihich to reinforce a child's question, Hovfever, sever ^il of the 
nothevs encountered difficulties in limiting, their praise to causal 
questions alone. To these mothers, the trainers suggested tUat they 
focus on just thii r;ords irlth v;hlch causal questions bepinj 

•'It^s very hard to limit oneself to pralning 
only 'IJhy'' and ''How cone*' questions, especially 
after praising all questions, especially after 
praising all questions for such a ionf. tine, Ife 
found T;e t;ere having the sane trouble and v»hat ue 
finally 3al<l to ourselves xms that ve would listen 
for the tyords ''.^ly " and '^Hov cone'^ If a question 
begins «rlth. ''Why'' or »)lth -'Hov? cone*', then v;o praise 
the child for asking it. To you thtnl; that might 
v/ork for you? 

Let's try It and see, Remei^ibor, every time you're- 
ready to start a session with yont child 6^y to yourself t 
' I uill praise only questions vhlch begin with ^'Vhy'^ and 
*'lIov? cone". 
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C. Role'-;)laylnf} by tho trairiors. Th(i trainer takln;; the rolo of the 
nother modeled all the behaviors de.'scribed In Losson four, IV, C, 
except for nunber 6. Insten;* of pralslnp 'aH questions, the 
'^mother^^ praised only and all causal qu3stioas a3''f:d by the child* 

The trainer taklnp; the role of the c::i].d also modeleri the 
behaviors described in section IV^ C, of Lesson Four, but consciously 
asked both causal and non-cauoal questions to provide tho 'tiother 
T;ith the opportunity to praise only causal questions, 

0. Role-playln'> by the tr^iine^^s. After discussinf^ ony qucstiono or 

comments which wi^ht have arisen from thA dc:mon^Jtrat^on sessions, the 
trainees took turns being the "nothor'' or *"child'' durtac; the 
practice sessions. The trr.iner accompniiylnrr each pair macle sure 
that each mcnber practiced the behaviors mdeled by th« trainers 
by pronptlng and reiuforcin,';^ whenever necessary. 
Sone pronpts used and situations requiring then v»ere: 

1. For mothers v;ho for<50t to count: I forgot to count that last 
question also. It's so oary to get interested In the story 
isn't it? But we have to keep reminding ourselves to count. As 
you saw in the dononstration session, I still have to keep 
rerrtindln?^ nyself not to get too Interested or I bepin missing 
questions/' 

2. For mothers who forgot to count; the trainer pressed tho counter 
hard enou,'>h to nake a loud noisfs. -'hero this vas not Sufficient, 
the trainer raised the counter where it would bo seen, as well 

as heard, by the mother. 

3. For nothors v^ho forc;ot to nodel: th^ trainer ftave tne tfiothar a 
specific causal question which she Could ask tho child at this 
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point or sald^ '^Ask her a *'Mhy" or *^*ilov; coine'* question vrhenever 
you can/* 

For tnothors \iho forgot to praise: '*Maybe if you prdlse her 
'*Wliy*' and ^*Hov? cotae'^ questions, she'll ank ir.ore of them," or 
''That »7as a good question, trnsn't It?. •.(If the n^.othor falls 
to take the cue to praise, add:) SheM i)robably like to hear you 
say that you thought it was a good question* 
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LESSON SIX: Review and 'Jrap-Uo 
!• General Objectives 

A* The mothers r<*.latcj their opinions, feeiinn^Ji etc, > about tho trfilnlnfr 

program, Inculcating di £f ic Jlltles , joys, or vrUatevftr, 
B* To revleu the techntquefj of cuing > mo^ellnf;, rGlnforcemcwt . 
C. To discuss other more hone typej:sltuations in vhlch these techniques 
rtlght be usod, 

0. To visit the public library to obtain cnrdo arrd book for both parents 
and child, 

E. To suggest ways In vliich the nof^,hcrs nJrht p^^itx^.raUze their nei; 
skills to Influence other chll*.! beliavlors, 
II. Procedure 

tlhile the trothers vic^re havln;; refre^^hn^&nts and casual convcrsationt? 
the hooka which they had checked out for tralninfj sessions *'ere 
collected. The trainers then moved the conversation casually to the 
mother's response to the tralnlnjr prop^rnm and its demands. After dis- 
cussing any problec^s encountered , the trainer asked for sugp^cstlona as 
to hovf the B^m techniques of cuinp, modeling and reinforcing might be 
applied In other fanlly situations. 

Before departing; for the library, a neu roun^J of cookies and punch 
t/as passed around and the participants toasted to the end of the train- 
ing* to the mothers t and to each trainer. 
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1* A Happy Day 

2. Family Helpers 

3. The Crate Train 

4. The Net; Bugle 

5. The Orange Scarf 

6. The Little Brass Band 

7. AnigosI AniRosI Artip,os! 

8. Jungle Babies 

9. Ths Elephant Book 

10 • La Hina que Celebra el 

CuDpleanos 

11* !rhat Do I Do? 

12. Los Cuatro Sombreros de Benny 

13 • Coninunlty Friends 

14 • Talklns 'Without Words 

15. Gopglee 

16. Ten Black Dots 

17. The Day of the Wind 
16. Lau-^h with Larry 

19. Play t;ith Jlnmy 

20. Play vith Jimmy 

21. Laugh with Larry 

22. A day ulth Debbie 

23. The House In the Tree 

24. Rl Gato Enson?>readp 
25* Chlpnunk's tJiC 

2Sn 1 Live in the City 



27. 
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29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 

33. 

36. 

35. 

36. 

37, 

3G. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
40. 
49. 
50. 
51. 



^ 1 

I^addies 

La senora Jones es ml anli^a 
Families around the T^orld 
The nat in the Hat Dictionary 
The Giant ITursery Hook of Thln'>s 
That Go, 

The Oiant ilursery Book of Hott Thln<;s 

Charire 

liest ^Jord Book !^ver 
Ktan in the Moon 
Grtftn ^ays Go 
Living trlth Ghil^lren H 
Living i7ith Children fi2 
Living rTlth Children #3 
Llvin'T v?ith Children H 
Living vlth Children j?5 
Living \»ith Children 
Living t.;J.th Children fij 
iivlng »7ith Children ifS 
Living, \;ith Children B 
rrhlstle for IJlllie 
The Tiger Who Came to Tea 
X ICnorr a Taker 
*?ee7.ie Goes to School 
?lrs. Crumbel an<? FlrevRn<»tne Ho. 7 
The First Pekp-«eko Bird 
Cat and Oog 



52. San and The Impossible Thin'* 
53« Bio Red Bus 

54* Vfhere is Yonkel;i? 

55. The Crcen Grass Gro;;s 
all Around 

56. The Very Little Doy 

57. Sprintime in Toisy Village 

53. Itiore are the *i>tehrs/ 

59. The iUracle of the Mountain 

60. The Secret Seller 

61. The Scroobious Piop 

62. This for That 

63. TJhere's Wallac<^? 
64 • CircuD Ruckus 

65. I Play at the Deach 

66. ?trs. Poggi^s Holiday 

67. I Spy 

6G. The Story of Ferdinand 

6?. Lfidy Poole and Vr. Potts 

70. Left and Right with Lion 
and Ryan 

71. All the Sounds Wo: !?ear 

72 ^ 5/herc are your Going Today? 

73* Tx.'o LauRhablc Lyrics 

74. I Should Hay q Stayed in Ded 

75* The Four-'Leaf Clover 

76* The Lion and the R-it 
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77. Tikerl 

7C. Tlie Fish From Japan 
7$. Sven's Bridf»3 
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■v- 1 

Concntarlosi Para Proguntas 
Cuando los nlnos hacen preguntas, pu3:{e reapon-ier uao con las sijxulcntes 

1» Esa es una buona pre'junta. 

2« He justa nucho esa prG^;untal 

3t Huy buena preguntal 

4. Ife alegra quo ne hayas pirep,unta'!o eso. 

5. Esa es una pregunta my Interesaftto- 

6. Haz do estar fljandotc tiuy blen para hacot tan buena prej>unta< 
7* Esa 83 una buona pregunta, De v^ran ne hace pensar nucho i 

8» Que pregunta tan buena! Tendrem^s quo buscar las respuesta. 

9. Esa pregunta no dice que de veras estas nonsandol 

10* Races tan buenas pre^iuntasl 

Thinjis to Kay After Questions 

1. That's a good question! 

2. I like that question I 

3. Good Quest ion I 

4. I'm ^'^lad you aoUed no thatt 

5* That's an lntnrcstln(> nuG-itlon, 

6. You riu^t be vTatchin<» very closely to ask such a nood question, 

7. That'y a pood quest Ion. It reallv nakes no think hard* 

8. That question really stun^ps mel I'o'll have to look that up. 

9. That question b%o**3 that you're really thlur^klngf 
1^ 4 Vou ask mcU gqo J qu ea t ioni ! 



